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POETRY 


The Hummingbird—by Kevin Shapiro 


The hummingbird rests 

alights upon a breath— 

a sob that quivers at its touch 

the climbing, coiling tendrils 

of a voiceless prayer 

the misty exhalation of a stifled tear— 
and cocks its tiny head 

its glittering depthless eyes 

tranquil lacquered hemispheres 
reflecting voids, inviolate by fear 

for the hummingbird can hear no cries 
mighty in its feathered armor 

swelled by mantling air 

shadows are its sentience 

echoes fill its ears 

ready at a whisper 

the murmur of a sigh 

to stand erect 

unfold its wings 

take flight and disappear 
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Kevin Shapiro lives and writes in Encino, California. 
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by Robin Grant 


Your jazz 
waking me 
up in 

the morning 
your sax 
singing topaz 
into my 

ears 

warmer than 
the sun 
lighter than 
a breeze 

you wrap 
yourself around 
me 

a musical 
day dream 
you charm me 
like a 

snake 

my mouth 
open wide 

1 want 

to taste 

you 

I want to 
devour 

you 





Robin Grant lives in New York city. She is currently working 
on a collection of short stories and poems titled, “Five Stories 


High!” 
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Sleepless—by Joyce Odam 





do the dark now 
do the dark 
the way you do it 


squeeze in the music 

from the next apartment 

slip the light under the door 
fade the carpeted footsteps 
that go by in the hallway 
free the creakings in the wall 


outside 

the puddles shine with rain 
the streetlamp studies them 
car-doors slam closed 

and voices say goodbye 

the moving hours are the same 


do the dark now 

make it right 

if there are dreams here 
don’t let the bed bugs bite 
don’t let the night wake up 
and find you under it 


the dreams are right 
the moon is bright 
do the dark now 
say goodnight 





Since her husband's death from Lou Gehrig's disease, Joyce 
Odam has hosted workshops at the Senior Center and has 
actively participated in workshops at the Sacramento Poetry 
Center. She has begun a workshop out of her home called 
“The Joyce Odam Workshop of Poetic Mastery ` 
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Biue Vagabonds—by David Michael 


Blue vagabonds are calling. 
Alive or dead, they wander over 
the dark broken dreamscape 
where we are held helpless, 
whether or not we wander. 


Fragments of their songs lodge in 

the torn, tangled nettings 

of our dying beings, 

where they vibrate, a shimmering sound 
we try to equal in our own blue songs. 








David Michael Nixon has had 3 chapbooks of his poems 
published. He lives in Kew Gardens, New York, and is a 
singer of a cappella folk and country songs 
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Siren——by Betty Grabarek 


This is the sea: 

anonymous mass of crests and troughs. 
not truly threatening, 

lt surrounds your submissive 

arms which skim the surface. 
gathering algae and floating weeds, 
while toes touch skeletal 

fingers of crabs feeding on lost 

sailors lying in the ribs of ships 


Changing by hour, it murmurs 
of storm, even when placid. 

It looks to the wind for 

a derelict dirge that beguiles you 
an omen of the fisted power 
beneath its airy foam 


When you surrender it will 
gather you into its arms 

like a sister, while the sponge 
of lung succumbs to a natural 
medium, the body to a shroud. 








Betty Grabarek’s poems (about forty), have appeared in 


anthologies and magazines. She was one of the editors of the 
literary magazine Late Knocking. and was nominated by the 


Hartford Poetry Society for the Cultural Arts. Artscape 
literary award in Baltimore, in 1987. 
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Malibu (1963-1988)—by Joseph Malone 


Malibu, 

where the sun comes up like air: 

and summer we'd see through butterflies 
to the boats out on the blue 


Merl and Meryl, 

glad of light in their lating day, 
their life of glass, 

at last, 

in this final home of sun. 

And so would their mornings find them: 
Meryl of the sun— 

filled atrium of gold fish 
gleaming; 

and Merl, 

of the day time moon 

smile 

hunkered 

at the wide 

striding piano 

as if no night had ever been 


Malibu, 

where the sun comes up like air: 

and summer we'd see through butterflies 
to the boats out on the blue 


Almaza! Rose of the Mountain of Gold: 

and we would go down to the sea 

in the song of the Malibu day 

where the dark long waves through your long dark hair 
kissed the bright ripples at your rising bright breast, 
Almaza, nymph from the crest bright rising 

to the long hot sands of afternoon. 

And when the honey sun purled low 

through the evening palms, 

up we would rise toward your mountain again 


Malibu, 

where the sun comes up like air: 

and summer we'd see through butterflies 
to the boats out on the blue 
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Almaza, nymph of the burnished night. 
along the warm hall we would dawdle, 
hands still hot from the day; 

and through the polished night of the dayroom 
where 

merry Merl 

hunkered 

at the tingling keyboard 

mouthing 

“Daddy’s little girl” 

as Almaza ran past 


Malibu, 

where the sun comes up like air: 

and summer we'd see through butterflics 
to the boats out on the blue 


Almaza, nymph of the burning night, 
along the long hot hall 

we trembled 

toward your room 

at the end 





Linguistics professor by trade, widely published poet and 
writer and translator. this is another one of Joe's fine 
appearances in Wings. He is the husband of Pamela Malone. 
Associate Editor of Wings. 
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The B Train Stops at Ninth Avenue—by Laura Londshein Ludwig 


On Winter nights we shared the stoop, by the moonlight. The 
child, the eyes, in a woman’s body, protects the little gir) inside. 
The girl never dies, 


I wanted the street, the bat, the ball, the wind in my hair, fire, 
rain...1 was a strong player. I would not tell you, When I did, you 
laughed. Your hand raised in mocking tones, swept down past my 
eyes. A home run. Do you want to see? But you will not love me 
then. Mother warned me: Do not win or you will lose everything! 


That switch, that blade. My gut, a light of sensitive promise, 
knowing I am free now, Even to die, to bathe in truth. I passed 
the hard seat in a city school. Sweat in hand, graffiti-lined lies, 
bathroom walls with girls who gave it all! 


Albee, Tennessee Williams. Silence. 


I am a Jewish girl. Not too religious! Not too Jewish. Do I fit in 
now? I like the Ten Commandments. I want to fit in. You think 
I'm cool. I love you too. Peace signs. Peace strung us together. 
Laughter. Our world—young and strong. Anyway, I love you 
anyway! It was real—those summer nights. 


Crue! world—adults. War. Death. Blindness. A mystery. 
Sleepless nights. Young girl. Language of the poet. 


The signal changes. The clothes-line squeaks, I return to you, 
child inside. Best giri friends. Food across the alleyway. Clothes 
line. Chips and chicken. Playing Motown music. The sound of 
reason and the beat I dance to. Freedom found. 


Easter, Christmas, Passover. Echoes of your voice. “Come out 
tonight!” Screams race up to the fourth floor from the bottom of 
the stairs. 


Perfumed nights in toilet water, in our white lace gowns, autograph 
books. 


Junior High passed like the wind on a grave or a birth. Maybe 
we'll get lucky and be someone. I am someone now, | think. 
Heavy layers of makeup to look our best! White 
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kitchen ...dreams... Donna Reed travels past. Relatives, rich. 
Grandma wraps my hands in white lace gloves. “Fork on the left 
side of your plate,” she whispers loudly 


“Honey, are your eycs hazel?” the passing car asks. My halter top, 
white boots. Smile, child-like, Sexual, sexual, but Baby, can you 
dance? Can 1? I wonder. Should I? Could I? Is that sexual 
dance for girls or just a boy’s way of throwing us down? Throw 
away my power, throw away my sound. Lay down go to #3. 
Number 2 is for girls that date four months, and love, like hate 
Lay down and count. 


Perfumed nights in toilet water in our white lace gowns. Love in 
an anima! kingdom, Whatever we throw away, we do not keep. 


I love you forever, spin the bottle, a bond we must not forget, sir, a 
love we knew, a bond. Remember me when you comb your 
daughter’s hair and walk her to class. Love is forever, and you 
were once in the streets, too 


It was cold at the top, powerless at the bottom for both of us 

Love was not the choice. Boys were not free., living with us in an 
underpass. Boys could not tell us they were scared, so we lied and 
loved. and we hated and laughed, lost trust, made children, had 
none, a dysfunctional love between us, two sexes caught in an 
underground class. 


Dust and trees, flowers so eternal, love can rip the weeds from our 
hands. I return once more—a loyalty that only the poor class 
knows. Life in the city streets, forever in my memory. Brooklyn, 
city. I loved you once, and even in my pain, I love you once 
again, 








Laura Londshein Ludwig's work has appeared in over forty 
publications in two years, including the cover of Second 
Glance magazine. She often debuts as a guest on WBAI 
“Light Show” and also on television. She is a playwright and 


screenwriter, and co-produces a Brooklyn Cable Access show 
called "Earth ls Not On Tape." 
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The Toad—by Charles Rammelkamp 


It sat unblinking 

on her clean bedroom sheets, 
licking its tongue out 

to catch invisible insects, 

an insolent leer 

its steady dark gaze. 





She didn't notice it 

until she was already naked, 
ready to climb into the bed. 
She screamed silently, 
repelled by its ugliness. 

She felt violated. 


She had to get rid of it herself, 
Scrotum-rough, its skin 

held her more than she held it. 
She felt dirty, touching it. 


It fit snugly in her 

fist, fingers curled around 
the horny rough skin. 
She squeezed it softly 

so it wouldn't jump away. 


She opened the bedroom window, 
flung it outside. It made no 
sound, landing, but it left 

a faint odor on her hand 

that smelled like sex 





Charles Rammetkamp’s story, “Lost in The Fog" appeared in 
the Spring, 1995 issue of Wings (Vol.4 #2). 
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This Broken Building—by Taylor Graham 


Flights of masonry: an arch 
off-guard. A room in profile 
over empty desert sand, 

its face half-gone. Still, 

it stands, its head hewn off, 
the torso tottering 

still ready to fall. 

What people lived here? 
We ask. What people 

built the hall? 

What brought it down? 


Creature of steel and glass 
and concrete, beautiful 

as yesterday, it stands 
with its chest exploded, 
legs like columns set 

to topple, head wobbling 
on the elevator shaft. 

Who was on-shift 

What monster would set 

a bomb? And who survives 
when buildings fall? 





Taylor Graham and her husband are volunteer search-and- 
rescue dog handlers living in the Sierra Nevada. Her poems 
have appeared in Ascent, Borderlands. Calliope, Southern 
Humanities Review, The Texas Review, and elsewhere. She is 
on the editorial board of The Acorn and is guest editing the 
coming issue of Mockingbird Her latest collection includes 
Casualties: Search and Rescue Poems 
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Weep—by James D. Henkel 


Weep for Jerusalem, weep for the cities, 
Weep and refuse for your tears to be dried 
Weep for the aged, weep for the children, 
Weep for the Spirit of God to abide. 


Cry for the mean streets, cry for the gang fights. 
Cry for the runaways with no place to hide. 

Mourn for the addicts, mourn for the pris’ners, 
Mourn for the crime victims and all who have died. 


Weep for Jerusalem, weep for the cities, 
Weep and refuse for your tears to be dried. 
Weep for the aged, weep for the children, 
Weep for the Spirit of God to abide. 


Grieve for the wealthy, grieve for the well fed, 
Grieve for celebrities who laugh with mouths wide. 
Moan for the homeless, moan for the hungry, 
Moan for the lonely with none on their side. 


Weep for Jerusalem, weep for the cities, 
Weep and refuse for your tears to be dried. 
Weep for the aged, weep for the children, 
Weep for the Spirit of God to abide. 


Groan for the wayward, groan for the weary, 

Groan for the self-rightcous who think that they’ve tried. 
Wail for the welcome, wail for the outcast, 

1 for the lost who refuse to decide. 





Weep for Jerusalem, weep for the cities, 
Weep and refuse for your tears to be dricd. 
Weep for the aged, weep for the children, 
Weep for the Spirit of God to abide. 


Weep for Jerusalem. weep for the cities, 
Weep for the Spirit of God to abide. 





Rev. James Henkel is pastor of the Bethany Presbyterian 
Church in Bloomfield, New Jersey, and has an avocation for 
Spiritual song writing. He and his wife. Mary Jo, have five 
children. 
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by D.H. Melhem ** 


There, by the rail, my mother at seventeen 
pale, her thin white arm 

raised, as in salute 

to a seagull 

trailing the ship, Homeric, 

September, nineteen twenty-two. 

Black dress flutters 

behind her, 

a silken whispering 

about her knees covered 

with black hose 

above black shoes 

mourning 

the year-hardened mystery of her father 
who disappeared en route 

o a Turkish town. 


Thinking of him— 

of you, grandfather ever unknown to me, 

your watch lying on a 

hotel room night table 

and your wallet beside 
a political act? 





** From a much longer work about her parents, in 
particular her mother, published in a book called REST IN 
LOVE, First Edition 1975, Dovetail Press, Second Printing 
1995, Confrontation Magazine Press 





Dr. D.H. Melhem is a poet, critic, novelist and former 
faculty member of Long Island University at The New School 
Ather books of poetry: NOTES ON 94TH STREET and 
CHILDREN OF THE HOUSE AFIRE. GWENDOLYN BROOKS 
vas nominated for the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship in 
Women's Studies and published by the University Press of 
Kentucky (1987). HEROISM IN THE NEW BLACK POETRY 
received a National Endowment for the Humanities Fellowship 
and won a National Book Award. 
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Ginkgos—by Claudia Menza 


I hate this dying season. 

Im not moved by harvest time. 

or pumpkins, nor the sky’s crisp arc 
in rapture at my window. 

I feel December’s whip, 

the cold thump of winter’s bones. 
I’m no pilgrim, reap no lessons 
from adversity. I take personally 
the exit of birds, the sudden 

loss of light. 


Don’t give me that autumn in New York stuff. 

Forget September, 

jerking along the remnants of summer 

like yarn before a cat. And 

October's smoke screen? Costumes and apple-bobbing. 
Then November nips the sill with pies 

and holidays and the color orange and— 

oh, never mind November. Worst of all, 

November. I can’t stand November 


except when the ginkgos 
gold-leaf Waverly Place. 

What a blaze of fan faces! 

How do these awkward boughs, 
these stick figure trees, 

produce such leaves! 

One day dreaming in branches, 
silent mouths denying the fall, 
and the next the air is flocked with gilt 
and from the gutter gold tongues 
lap a layer willing to stick, 

not the kind to be kicked by boys 
coming home from school. 


No one passes without 

stopping to gaze at the gloss 

our street has taken: 

light-filled, open, innocent, 

it floats in the Byzantine style, 

a luminous backdrop: images majestic 


if somewhat stiff, 
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bashful, giddy, glitter a moment 
before retreating. 


Even dogs revere the spot, 

stepping instcad to maples 

or lindens, implying an instinct for beauty 

which overrides territorial imperative. 

Notice the subway mosaics 

merely bounded by graffiti: no one breaches 

the ficlds of PENNSYLVANIA STATION, 14TH STREET, or 
CATHEDRAL PARKWAY, where tesserae trees remain 
intact in a little bit of heaven. 

And why not? 

We know god when we see it. 


From The Lunatics Ball, published by Mosaic Press, Ontario, 
Canada, 1994 








Claudia Menza's work has appeared in numerous magazines 
throughout the country, including New American Writing. She 
is the former Assistant Editor of Evergreen Review, General 
Editor of Grove Press, and currently heads her own literary 
agency in New York 
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PROSE 





The Canarsie Rose—by Mike Lipstock 


In 1931 I was eleven. Grandma was ninety-three. It was The 
Depression and she lived with us in a cold water tenement five 
floors up. She was bent, wrinkled, and had only one tooth left in 
her mouth. But, boy, she had a thousand years of magic stored in 
her head. And to a kid like me, she knew everything. She had all 
kinds of powders and colored liquids in her room, and when she 
mixed them up and we slugged them down, no one ever got sick. 

She refused to learn English. When I asked her why, she'd 
shrug and say in Yiddish, “English won't help when the Cossacks 
come. They'll still break our heads.” 

“But Grandma, this is America, we don’t have Cossacks here.” 

She'd stare at me for a second and then mumble, “Cossacks are 
everywhere!” 


" 


"English won't help when the cossacks come. 





“You know,” Mom said one day, “Grandma was once very 
famous.” 

“What for, Ma?” 

“She grew a rose and it was beautiful. It was six inches wide 
and white like the cream from the top of the milk. It was so 
famous that two men from the Czar even came to look. They gave 
her a paper and it was such an honor that the rabbi himself read it 
to us from the shul.” 

“Was it like a medal, Ma?” 

“Yeah, some medal. A week later, the Cossacks came riding 
through the shtetl breaking our heads and tearing the rose to 
pieces, Right after that we were all on a boat sailing for America.” 

The story of the rose bugged me and I begged Pop to find her 
another. Where we lived a blade of grass was considered a plant. 
A rose bush? Unheard of. Leave it to Pop, a week later he lugged 
a pot up five flights and handed Grandma a tiny new rose bush. 
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She immediately sifted the soil in her hands and nodded her head 
in pleasure. After gently placing it on the fire escape, she kissed 
Pop on both cheeks and cried 

That summer I could see why the Czar sent his men to give her 
a prize. She fed and rubbed her rose bush with different 
concoctions. Even the thorns became her friends. The bush grew 
sturdy and when a bud finally appeared, she nurtured it like another 
child. At night she would sit near the fire escape and speak 
tenderly to it in Slavish, Polish, Romanash, and a few more 
languages that I didn’t understand. In the beginning of July, six 
souls crouched on the fire escape, dizzy with excitement, watching 
as the huge bud unfolded its creamy white petals. She had grown a 
perfect white rose. 

Not long after that, Pop gave us some good news. The bunch 
of us, me, my two sisters, Grandma and Mom and Pop were moving 
to Brooklyn. To a section called Canarsie out in the boondocks, 
Around us were miles of farmland stretching into the distance. 

We were homesteading in a part of Brooklyn that was like the 
plains of Iowa and Kansas. Flat rolling land, green with egg plant, 
zucchini and tomatoes growing everywhere. Grandma took one look 
and started to cry. Ninety-three and she had finally discovered 
America. 

The house came with a back yard, and Pop started a vegetable 
garden. Mom planted hollyhocks and some other stuff, but the rose 
bushes were the centerpiece, Grandma’s private preserve. That 
summer she planted six in different colors: reds, pinks. peach, and 
her creamy white that was going to look like the top of the milk. 
They bloomed and were gorgeous. But still, Grandma wasn’t 
satisfied, 

“I need a horse,” she said. “Not just a horse, a special horse.” 

“For what, Grandma?” 

“With the right horse I can use the manure for the rose. 

Maybe this time the Cossacks won't come.” 

“Isn’t all horse manure the same, Grandma?” 

“What are you, meshuggah? There are hundreds of qualities 
and 1 need the best!” 

So Mom and 1 were always on the lookout for the right kind of 
horse manure. We carried a shovel and filled bag after bag. They 
all failed Grandma’s acid test. Like a fine wine sniffer she would 
pulverize the manure in her hand, take a whiff, and proclaim our 
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fertilizer no good. Poor Grandma, she was looking for the perfect 
bouquet. 


And then one day we had a big surprise, new neighbors moved 
in next door. They arrived with a big horse and wagon that said 
Borden’s Milk on the side. Grandma and Mom were at Bill and 
Grace Hart's door the minute the furniture was inside. They 
carried a big welcome basket filled with Jewish goodies: 
humanitashin, strudel, even the ruggala that I was counting on 
eating that night. The Harts were Irish and their brogue was as 
foreign to Grandma as the man in the moon. The gesture, though, 
brought tears to the old milkman’s eyes. His horse, Buck and the 
Borden’s wagon was still at the curb, and when Grandma looked 
him over...she swooned! 

“You see that horse,” she said. “He has a golden tuchas. 
When he kvetches, diamonds will come out!” 

“How do you know, Grandma?” 

“How do / know boychick? With a horse like that, the Czar 
gave me a medal.” 

Bill was a kindred spirit in his love for flowers and never 
failed to leave a bag of fertilizer at our front door with two quarts 
of milk. By now they were old pals with a friendship based on 
shrugs, grimaces and red and blue liquids that they both shared. 
With the mixture of Grandma’s voodoo and Bill’s manure they were 
developing gargantuan flowers and rose buds as big as a fist. 

Just when he was needed most, Buck developed a severe case of 
constipation. No more diamonds were tumbling out. It was a 
crisis and in a few days the Borden Milk company sent a 
replacement, a horse called Nick. I thought Nick was great, but 
Grandma pined away for Buck. More bad news. Bill told us Buck 
had three days to get well or he’d be turned into dog food. 

“Murderers, murderers!” Grandma screamed. She was positive 
the Cossacks were out to get her new rose. 

“Not this time boychick!” 

The next day Bill took Grandma and me to the Borden stable 
and we got ready for the cure. A gallon of prunes, plums and 
other stuff from her arsenal of medications produced nothing but a 
little wind. This was much more than Grandma expected. We 
slept that night in the barn with Buck, and towards dawn we 
watched as the old magician started her mysterious incantations. 
Bill was hypnotized. She was calling forth the same spirits that his 
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sainted mother invoked when he was a boy. He crossed himself a 
couple of times and we watched as Grandma whipped out a Star of 
David and swung it in front of Buck three times. Nothing, not 
even a little gas. But she was biding her time. When the sun rose 
in the east, she made her big move. 

“Boychick,” she shouted, “what we need is a tub full of 
Shmetina. You understand? Shmetina!” 

“What do you need sour cream for, Grandma?” 

“Don’t ask, just get it!” 

So Bill and Pop got a ton of sour cream and ladled it into 
Buck's trough. Not just plain sour cream but stuff that she 
fortified with a royal blue broth. That horse Buck lapped up the 
sour cream like an old Galitiziana (member of a neighboring Jewish 
tribe), licking his chops. Suddenly there was an explosion that 
almost blew off the rafters and caused the other horscs to stampede 
out of Borden's front gate. Fertilizer came pouring out of Buck 
like a burst dam. Fertilizer so rich in enzymes and proteins that it 
revolutionized Canarsie farms forever. A teaspoon of Buck’s 
manure now accomplished what fity pounds did before. Grandma 
and her blue sour cream had produced a new strain that created 
monsters in the garden. Cantaloupes as big as basketballs, dahlias 
as big your head and roses...Oh boy! What roses! 

The Carnarsie Chamber of Commerce and Brooklyn Botanical 
Gardens awarded Grandma and Bill its highest honor for their 
creamy white rose. This new strain was even given a Latin name: 
“Buckitus Shemtinitus.” 

When she accepted her medal, Grandma leaned over and 
whispered in my ear, “Boychick, get ready! Tonight the Cossacks 
will come for the rose.” 





Mike Lipstock’s story, "The Ladies of Salipsos" appeared in 
Wings, Fall 1993 
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Never Put Off—by Sol Lustgarten 


My dad is a writer. He writes articles in Hebrew for HA- 
ARETZ, the serious Israeli newspaper and he sends articles and 
stories that he’s written in English to his agent in the States. It 
was when he was finishing his Masters in English Lit. that he met 
Mom who went to the U.S. to get her Masters in Social Services 
So he’s been writing for over twenty years. I guess even if you 
like doing something. you can't do it all the time, which is why 
Mom and I and even my little sister, Kinneret, find it funny to 
watch Dad finding ways of not writing. 

There are times when he’ll sit in front of the word processor 
waiting for an idea to come to him, or as he explained to me more 
than once, “for that germ of an idea to develop, grow and flower.” 
But other times he'll be so busy the whole day, if you don’t pay 
close attention, you won't notice that he doesn’t accomplish 
anything. He'll call up good friends, acquaintances, people at the 
newspaper, my grandparents, Uncle Izzy, Mom at the Social 
Services office, people he promised to call for a million and a half 
reasons. Then he'll put down the receiver with a smile and sigh, 
sit down at his desk, get up and go looking for something else to 
do. It’s like a ritual. 

He’ll decide to fix a leaky faucet, a chair or a venetian blind, 
and more than likely after spending hours on the “job,” he'll end 
up calling a professional repairman. He'll go through his books 
and papers in order to rearrange or throw out stuff at the drop of a 
hat. Or he'll go off on a walk. If it’s after school, PII join him 
and we'll check out the road and building construction in New 
Hope and the plant and wildlife in and around the town. And of 
course, he'll chat with neighbors, storeowners, construction workers 
and people he’s got a nodding acquaintance with. Dad, like me, is 
interested in so many things: politics, the arts, science, history, 
literature, economics and just people. That makes it easy to get off 
the track and onto some other subject. We talked about that once, 
and Dad said, “David. you need self-discipline to shape all the 
knowledge and imagination.” In theory I agree with him, but it 
isn" casy to stick to some boring homework or a long, drawn out 
project, when there’s so much stuff around tempting you. I guess 
we're in the same boat. 

The last time I got into a Dad-like mood, I managed to 
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rearrange my bookshelves, clean my bike, write a nice, long letter 
to my pen pal in Salem, Massachusetis and help Dad change the 
channel selection on the video before Mom noticed, and asked me if 
I'd finished my homework. 

Dad and I looked at each other. He’s pretty quick. 

“He’s just going to finish it now,” he drawled. 

She wasn’t fooled but was cool. 

“So? Gol” 

When Dad’s inspired, he can work on into the night and 
through to the next morning. It’s weird when I'm getting ready for 
school, to peek in and see him just finishing some story or long 
involved article. He'll look up at me bleary-eyed and smile, ready 
to come into the kitchen to have breakfast with the family. That’s 
when I think how great he is. 








Sol Lustgarten was born in the Bronx, raised in Brooklyn and 
has been living in Israel for the last twenty-two years. 
Married with three children, he has been writing short stories 


and poetry for years although this is his first Story to be 
published. 
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Giving A Taste of Pleasure (Personal Essay)—by Megumi Ueda 


In my daily life, there are various things that remind me of my 
mother, who lives far away in Japan: pretty flowers, a flock of wild 
birds, a wonderful view, fine arts, nice music, tasty foods, lovely 
stores, or anything else she is fond of. All kinds of good 
experiences that happen to me in this country make me want to tell 
her about them, because she will be happy to hear about them from 
me. 

She always finds pleasure in various things in her daily life. It 
hasn’t always been easy for her. It’s difficult for anyone having a 
hard time, but it helps us to look on the bright side of life, and to 
live through a hard time. 

Fifteen years ago, my father had been in the hospital for a year 
because of a rare type of leukemia. He died when he was fifty 
years old. My mother was forty-three then, my brother was a 
university student, and I was a high school student. 

A little while after my father entered the hospital, my mother 
was informed that his illness was incurable. But the doctor advised 
her not to tell him, in order to shield him from distraction. That 
was the usual way in Japan. So she didn’t tell anybody, including 
us. I can’t tell if that was the best way for him. In truth, my 
father was a Doctor of Pharmacy, working for the same university 
hospital which he had just entered, as the chief of the laboratory 
and as an assistant professor. After he entered the hospital, he 
became intractable because of the anxiety about his own illness. He 
used to demand to sce his chart, and used to complain about it with 
a very suspicious attitude. In fact, his medical record didn’t show 
the truth, that he had an incurable illness. The doctor was 
extremely careful that my father wouldn't recognize his illness from 
the medicine, and kept telling him that he would be able to 
overcome the illness. My mother used to visit the hospital to take 
care of him almost every day, until the day he passed away. She 
must have been awfully anguished, still she had never shown a 
hopeless face. 

After his death, she had to find a job to make a living, 
although she had never worked outside the home before. It was 
hard to find a proper job for a woman over forty who had no work 
experience. Fortunately, she got a position in a department store. 
It was a hard job for her because she couldn’t sit down all day 
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long, except at lunch time, and she only had one day off a weck. 
During the bargain scason, she was so busy that she often had to 
work from ten to ten. 

The years around my father’s death had been hard days, but I 
hadn't thought we had been unhappy because we did our best to 
live positively. 

When we held the vigil the day before his funcral, my mother 
told my brother and me, that since she had known my father 
wouldn't be saved, she had made herself find at least three happy 
things every day. Even though she felt difficulty sleeping at night 
because of her care and concern about many things, she made an 
effort to think about happy things, somehow. Then she could 
finally go to sleep. No matter how little a thing it was, she 
counted it as a happy thing. 

She was always delighted with every smali thing, like when she 
saw a beautiful magnolia tree in full bloom, or enjoyed watching 
the wild birds, or visited a wonderful exhibition, or read a nice 
book. And she was very pleased when her friend invited her for 
tea, my brother and I did well on an examination, she received a 
letter from another old friend, or when she found a neat blouse for 
her mother’s birthday. She talked about these things cheerfully 
with us. She had been determined not to have a gloomy face, no 
matter what hard times she had. She told herself that God 
wouldn't give her an ordeal which she wouldn’t be able to endure. 
She thanked God for having given her good health, a good family, 
many friends, and an ability to live. 

Several years later, she changed to a record company office. 
Both my brother and I graduated from the university, and got jobs. 
Now my mother is working as a legal secretary. 

1 got married and came to the United States one and a half 
years ago because of my husband’s transfer. So far, I’m thankful 
that I have no need to count three happy things because of pain. 
But I always remember what she told me in those days. I often 
call and write to tell her my experiences and what I think about 
them, because | know that she is looking forward to hearing from 
me. She always thinks of me, and wishes me happiness. And so 
do 1 for her. 

I often call her to ask about cooking, because I'd rather depend 
on my mother’s opinion than any cookbook. I often try to cook the 
dishes which she used to cook for us, in the same way she did. 
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They're not unusual dishes, but somehow they’re still special to me. 
I want to be able to cook them similar in taste to hers. Maybe the 
secrets of her seasonings come from her heart; warm, cheerful and 

pleasing. 

Fve learned many things from my mother. I still have many 
things to learn from her, not only about cooking, but also about 
life. I’m learning how to give a taste of pleasure to life, mine and 
others’, through all my life. 





Megumi Ueda came from Japan to the United States two years 
ago. She's studying English with Pamela Malone. This is her 
first published essay in English. 
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Mason’s Dream—by Marilyn Elain Carmen 


On his way home from Reservoir Park in Harrisburg. PA. 
Mason Caldwell saw a large brown dog lying in a glass and rock 
cluttered alley. One glance told Mason that the dog on all fours in 
dry blood was dead. Mason had seen the dog many times, roving 
through the neighborhood. The leader of the pack of wild dogs 
that foraged the streets for food. 

When the large brown dog wasn’t roaming, he lived with his 
owner, an old woman, at the end of Mason's block. The large gray 
house sat like stone, encircled in tall hedges. It seemed to Mason 
that everytime he passed the house, the woman would be perched 
like a reddish wren on her porch. Many times, the large dog rested 
nearby on a pile of dried sticks. 

“Crazy Callie,” the children on the street called to the old 
woman, “Crazy Callie. Don't got no teeth.” 

Callie never spoke a word to the neighborhood children. In 
fact, she spoke only to her dog. 

“Duke, git ‘em,” Callie yelled. Her shoulders were shielded 
with an old Indian shawl, passed down to Callie from her great- 
grandmother, who was known as “Indian Hannah” And wher 
Callie raised her right arm to point at the harassing children, 
momentarily it seemed as though she were going to fly. A bird. 
But Callie did not fly, for she was broken. 

“Duke git ‘em.” Then Duke would charge down the street after 
the children. 

The small patch of grass in front of Callie’s house was littered 
with broken glass. 

“Can’t them kids see I got some wildflowers tryin’ to grow. 1 
ain’t gonna let them take my colors from me. Not this time,” 
Callie whispered to her dog. throwing him a bone after he chased 
the children away. 

Mason shook his head and walked on through the alley. past the 
dead dog, now mercifully spared the pain of the rocks and broken 
bottles tearing into his body. Mason shook his head and wondered. 
He wondered about the children. He wondered about Duke. Surely 
he wondered about Callie. 


Several months earlicr, Mason Caldwell had chased these same 
children away from a baby robin that had fallen from its nest. The 
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children had formed a circle around the helpless creature. Two of 
the boys and one of the girls were inside of the circle, not far from 
the baby bird. The children on the outside of the circle chanted. 


Pull off his leg 
The bird is dead 
Pull off his leg 
Pull off his leg 


Mason Caldwell picked up the bird from the sidewalk and 
placed it gently inside of his handkerchief. When he got home, he 
set the little robin’s leg with a popsicle stick. Then he rummaged 
through his medicine cabinet for an eye dropper. Mason sat up 
most of the night trying to get the bird to drink a liquid mixture he 
had concocted.- From a long ago memory. Watching his old uncle. 
When Mason still lived in Montezuma, Georgia. 

The baby robin drank some during the night. When Mason 
Caldwell dozed from exhaustion, of course, the bird stopped 
drinking, and when he awakened, the bird was dead. 

The night after Duke was killed, Mason feared he'd dream 
about the dog. The dried blood. His lifeless body. Instead he 
dreamed about his mother. She stood smiling at him from a field 
of wildflowers. 





Marilyn Elain Carmen is a widely published writer of poetry, 

fiction and non-fiction. Her novella, Blood At The Roots, was 
published in 1990 by Esoterica Press, and Ms. Carmen won a 
fellowship from the Pennsylvania State Council on the Arts in 
1990 for her novella. 
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Dark Imaginings—by Christie Erin Thorpe 


You’re driving your ashtray. Down the long hallway, ali the 
way to the end. It’s a straight road, so you're cruising smoothly in 
high gear. At the doorway to your mother’s bedroom, you turn, 
downshifting gears loudly, and travel back along the same route, 
toward the kitchen. You're behind the wheel of a big eighteen- 
wheeler today. Even with the loud reverberations of its powerful 
motor, you can still hear your mother and Megan talking softly to 
each other in the kitchen. No doubt they'll stop talking when you 
reach them. 

“Joey, time for your bath. School tomorrow.” Your mother 
gets up from the small table where she’s sitting with Megan, walks 
to the sink, turns on the water faucet, and begins cleaning up the 





"You throw the ashtray/truck at the 


wall with as much force as you can." 





dinner dishes. She doesn't look over at you. You're invisible to 
her. 

Ignoring her, you execute an abrupt turn, adding the loud 
screech of skidding tires to the sound of the truck’s motor, and 
head back along the same route. You hear the water in the sink 
Stop. You’re about to become visible. 

She pokes her head around the corner of the kitchen doorway. 
“Joey, why are you ignoring me? I told you, it’s time to take a 
bath. You can drive some more when you’re done.” Your truck 
Stalls. Well, mechanical problems do’em all in sooner or later. 
Time to junk it. You throw the ashtray/truck at the wall with as 
much force as you can. The rose-colored metal hits the wall with a 
thud, bounces off and flips across the carpet. You slam into the 
bathroom, bang the door against the wall, push the shower curtain 
aside as roughly as you can so the hooks’ll scrape on the metal rod. 
“Awright, awright,” you growl. “Get off my back!” 

That gets her moving. She comes to the open bathroom door, a 
pained expression in her eyes. “Joey, why are you always so nasty 
to me?” She gives you that Pleading look, a look that almost 
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softens you. Almost. She raises her palms in an unspoken 
question: What is it? 

You hear a faint voice. It belongs to the one who remembers. 
He wants you to say, “Because I need you, Mom. I’m scared.” 
Before his thoughts can be verbalized, you feel the juices of the 
other, the angry one. His bile, familiar now, bubbles up in the pit 
of your stomach, projecting up your esophagus where, solidified 
now, it flies out your mouth. “I’m not a damn baby, you know. 
Think I don’t know when to take a bath? All's you ever do is 
bitch, bitch, bitch!” 

Now she raises her voice, “Joseph Patrick Delaney, exactly who 
do you think you're talking to?” The monster hisses a warning to 
ignore that. “Why do you have to talk to me like that, Joey? 1 
only asked you to take a bath.” 

The one with the faint voice stirs again, his voice that of the 
almost forgotten little boy who used to have a home and a family. 
He’s nipping at the corners of the angry one, the monster. He 
sneaks around the monster and gets into your eyes, but the monster, 
ever alert, sees him and kicks him, pushing him back into hiding. 
Then the monster puts the scowl back on your face. Good thing 
you were turned so she couldn't see the weakness in your eyes. 
Your lips curl and you snarl, “Nothin’. Never mind. Just leave 
me the hell alone!” 

She turns to go back to the kitchen, giving up. 

“Like you really give a damn if I take a bath. But, hey Mom, 
don’t sweat it. You'll be rid of me soon enough.” 

Then she’s gone back to the kitchen. You know she’l! cry. 
You slam the door, hard. 

The monster congratulates you on a battle well fought. Truth 
is, you don’t really feel like a winner. 

After you finish your bath, you pick up your ashtray again. It’s 
a speedboat now. Sometimes it’s a motorcycle, or a sports car. 
You never know until you pick it up. Your mother says you've 
been driving that same ashtray since you were three years old. 

You hate it when it’s time for bed, it’s just one more excuse to 
fight. And fight you do, right down to the wire. The mopster’s 
need to conquer and diminish her isn’t really the reason you fight 
these bedtime battles though. Your bed isn’t the haven, it used to 
be. They won't let you sleep, the monster and the little boy. Their 
war is a different one altogether. As soon as you lie down, it’s 
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their cue to begin. Sparring and jabbing, each trying to destroy the 
other. 

The monster is loud. aggressive. “She's sendin’ you to 
California day after tomorrow. California! Couldn't have sent you 
any further away could she? Far as she's concerned, you're just a 
total pain and she wants to be rid of you!” 

The little boy’s voice is quieter, more hesitant. “But you like 
Uncle Richard. And besides, she told you it’s because you need a 
man in your life, kind of like a father. So you'll know how a man 
should act. Remember? Anyway, he’s her twin brother. It's not 
like she's sending you to a stranger.” 

“Oh, that’s right. Her twin brother. Well, hey that makes it 
okay! Fact is you don’t even know him, only met him twice. If 
he's so great, how come she didn't see him herself for ten years? 
She just wants you outta the way, believe me.” 

You flip onto your left side, tapping your fingers on the wall. 
Will Uncle Richard like you? You won't admit it out loud, but 
deep down you want him to like you. He scems like a pretty 
together guy. Got a college education and a good job. He's got a 
couple motorcycles and a 57 Chevy he tinkers on all the time. 
He's always doing guy things. He could show you stuff your 
mother and Megan wouldn't understand. Long as he likes you. 
But then, you thought Jackie liked you too...So what if Uncle 
Richard doesn’t like you either... 

The monster interrupts. “Seems to me you had a father.” 

“Jackie's not your real father. You know that, He adopted 
you, then tried to use you.” 

“Right. He adopted you. Excuse me! I believe that makes 
him your father!” 

“But he's not really your father. She wants you to be around 
somebody that acts different, not like Jackie. He was a bully. He 
hit your mother all the time, and whipped you too. You were 
sacred to death of him, remember? She doesn’t want you to act 
like Jackie. Your real father wasn't a bully. He...” 

“HEL-LOW! Here’s a reality check for you. Your real Sather 
left long ago, way before I was here to handle things. She 
divorced him, got rid of him too. Didn't care about your needing 
a father then, did she? You don't even remember that guy and'il 
most likely never see him again, so don't even listen to this little 
creep's b.s.1” 
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“Well, I was here then, right inside like now, and 1 know she 
tried hard. She really did. He got drunk a lot, and there was 
never any money. She cared, a lot. I remember.” 

“Oh, yeah? If she cared so much, then why'd she marry 
Jackie? If you believe this babbling sissy, he's worse'n your father 
ever was. So just why'd she marry him then? BECAUSE SHE 
COULDN'T CARE LESS. THAT'S WHY!" 

You flip onto your right side and clutch your pillow. You 
remember when Mom married Jackie. You were just a little kid, 
four years old, but you remember. You were afraid of him at first 
He was so big, and he was a cop, and he was mean 
sometimes...well, mean a lot actually. But he liked you and...that 
sort of grew on you. He took you fishing and out in the jeep 
riding duncs, and he told you what to do when bigger kids picked 
on you. He was always so tough and...well, macho. You're small 
for your age and you'd like to be macho too. You don’t so much 
mind having blonde hair, blue eyes, and dimples, but you're sick 
and tired of being told you’re pretty. Pretty! It’s embarrassing. 
You're thirteen for God's sake! Jackie always told you to ignore 
your size, to never flinch or back down.. 

“Look ‘em in the eye and punch ‘em right in the nose,” he 
always s “If they see you're not a sissy, nobody’! bother you 
again.” No one ever messed with him, that’s for sure. 

The monster seizes the moment. “He's the only father you got, 
and that’s that! She chose him for you, then snatched him away. 
And you'd have a motorcycle right now if it wasn't for her. Hard 
to forget that, ain't it? 

“Wait. He promised to buy you a motorcycle if—only if- -you 
got her to take him back. You're only thirteen. What were you 
going to do with a motorcycle? Don’t you see how he tried to use 
you? How could she take him back after all he’s done just so you 
could have a motorcycle? Think about it.” 

“Yeah. Think about it. Think about that hot motorcycle you 
mighta had. So maybe he was mean, but he says he’s sorry, told 











you he’s changed. She won't even give him a chance. And we 
know why, don't we? Because now she goes out and parties, has 
herself a grand ole time. Doesn't wanna give that up, does she?” 

“No, that’s not true. She's confused, can't you see that? Her 
heart's broken...or something grown up like that. She still loves 
you, like she always did.” 
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You roll onto your back. You remember what Mom used to be 
like. She used to joke with you, and she used to pretend to be the 
voice of your stuffed animals, and she used to take you places with 
her. You even remember staying home from school one day when 
she was sick, just spending the day with her, even ironing al! the 
clothes in your drawers so you’d be doing what she was doing. 
Now she’s either crying, or whispering with Megan. 

“Okay, let’s talk about your sister, Megan. Exactly WHAT DID 
HE DO TO HER?” The monster's yellling. He's good at that. 
“Whatever it is, they sure ain't telling you, are they? Always got 
their heads together, then stop talkin’ soon’s they see you. Guess 
they think you're pretty stupid. Since Megan got outta the 
hospital, it's worse. Is your sister more important than you or 
what? Well I guess so! And why won't she talk to you about 
Megan anyway? Maybe she thinks you're just a stupid little kid 
who don’t know DIDDLY! Yep, I'll bet that’s it!” 

“No, it's not. She's worried about your sister. Megan almost 
died, you know that.” The little boy is crying now. He's good at 
that. 

“Well that just proves what a sniveling little baby you are! 
Since you’re so smart, let’s hear it: what did Jackie do to Megan 
anyway? 

“L.L..L..don’t know.” 

“Well you can bet your ass | know. She thinks you’re still a 
little kid. But you’re grown up, thirteen, almost a man! And you 
know what the hell’s going on. She pays no attention to you, 
doesn’t even know you’re around. Gettin’ rid of you instead, ain’t 
she? 

The monster’s got the upper hand now, and he’s on a roll. His 
tirade continues until he collapses from sheer exhaustion. The little 
boy remains quiet, but just before you drift into sleep, he slips past 
the monster and gets into your eyes again. You feel his tears 
rolling down your face. He makes you cry like that every night, 
and you despise him for it. 


You're on the plane, all of your belongings packed in suitcases 
and boxes buried somewhere in the bowels of the plane. You stash 
your carry-ons under the seat. You fiddle with your seatbelt. You 
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look out the window. Anything to avoid looking at your mother. 
Those dummies at the gate let her come on the plane with you, and 
now she’s crying and trying to hug you. Even worse, that damn 
little boy is awake again and has somehow sneaked into your eyes. 
You can’t allow her to see him, not ever again. The monster is 
there for you, a faithful ally. He comes alive, kicking and 
pummeling the little boy, holding him back. 

She’s leaving the plane now, giving up any hope for a hug. 
She reaches the entrance of the plane, ready to turn and be out of 
sight. She turns. You see tears glistening on her cheeks. Her 
mouth frames the words, “I love you, Joey.” You don’t respond. 
The little boy’s still lurking in your eyes, but she’s too far away to 
see. The monster draws back and gives the little boy one final 
kick, banishing him to the deepest recesses of your heart. The 
little boy’s very weak, and tired, but as he passes your lips, he 
whispers, inaudibly, “I love you too, Mom.” 








Christie Erin Thorpe is a paralegal who lives in Jacksonville, 
Forida. This is her first published story. 
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When John Comes Home—by Jo-Ann Wilson 


When John comes home I’m going to show him the brand new 
picture that I drew of his oak tree by the garden. I did it all by 
myself, except for the birdhouse; Aunt May helped me with that. I 
colored it all green and brown and tied it up in one of my hair 
ribbons and put it on the coffee table where John would be sure to 
sce it when he comes home, I had him some candy there too, but 
it got all smushy and me and Flossy had to eat it. 

John loves candy, especially the lumpy chocolate kind. The 
first time that I saw him, he was sitting on the porch with a large 
one all wrapped up in silver paper. Uncle Peter brought me to this 
house in his little red car. He said that he couldn't take care of 
me anymore, so I would have to go and stay with Aunt May. 





"I watched it grow smaller and smaller as if it 
went down the curving dirt road and around the 
clump of apple trees." 





Aunt May has a big family. There’s Margaret, Paula, Mary, 
Gayle, John and Flossy. John’s the oldest. Flossy’s the dog. I 
didn’t want to go. I didn’t know Aunt May, and I didn’t know 
anything about her, except that I looked just like her when I get 
mad. At least that’s what Ma always said. 

John was rocking on the porch swing when we drove up and 
Aunt May was standing next to him. She was short like Ma, but a 
fot fatter, and she had a big toothy smile like the clown at the 
circus. 

“Don’t cry,” said Uncle Peter, as he kissed me on the head. 
“PIL be back to see you whenever I can.” You be a good girl now, 
and listen to Aunt May.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Aunt May. “I’m sure that we’ll get along 
just fine.” 

I stood there and watched the car as it backed out of the 
driveway. I watched it grow smaller and smaller as it went down 
the curving dirt road and around the clump of apple trees. I even 
watched it when it was no longer there. 

“John will show you to your room,” said Aunt May, as another 
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smile came over her large face. “This is a nice place. You'll like 
it here. Yeah, you'll like it here,” she repeated, as she walked into 
the house. 

1 turned back toward the driveway and stared at the empty road 

“You'd better stop that.” said John. “If you keep crying, the 
house is going to float away.” 

I looked at him for a few seconds and then turned back to the 
road. 

“I'm warning you. The house is going to float away. If you 
stop crying, I'll tell you all about it.” He moved over to the other 
side of the swing and waved his hand for me to come. I walked up 
the large red brick stairs and sat next to him. 

is house used to be in New York, but one day Paula lost 
one of her dolls. It was her favorite doll, H had curly black hair 
with a large pink ribbon in it like the one you’re wearing. Well, 
we searched and searched for Freida (that’s what she called her 
doll) but we couldn't find her. So Paula cried and cried. She 
cried all day and all night. No matter what we said or did she 
wouldn't stop crying. Well, pretty soon everyone in the house was 
crying, and then everyone in the neighborhood. Then the clouds 
started to crying. All of those tears and raindrops started to slip 
up under the house and the next thing we knew we were in North 
Carolina.” 

“You're crazy,” I said, while trying to hide a smile. 

“If you say so, but don’t be surprised if you wake up in 
Florida.” He handed me a piece of his candy and then picked up 
some of my bags and carried them into the house. 

lt was a big house. A lot bigger than the one that I lived in 
with Ma, Daddy and Uncle Peter. The living room was full of 
pictures and little statues made of silver and glass. A big lamp 
hung from the ceiling and dancing light shone on the floor when 
the wind blew. A large piano was in the middle of the room. Not 
the tall kind, but the kind that sticks out and gets in everybody's 
way. I rubbed my hands gently across the dark shiny wood. 

“Do you play the piano?” I asked John as he brought the last 
of my bags in from the porch. 

He lifted his shoulders, scratched his head and said, “Doesn't 
everybody?” 

“T don’t.” 

“Sure you do.” 
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He picked me up and then placed me on the long wooden bench 
and opened the piano. The dancing light glowed along the keys. 

“Go ahead,” he said as he began to wave his arms up and 
down. “Your audience awaits you.” 

I moved my fingers quickly along the keys the way I see them 
do on TV. John clapped loudly. 

“Bravo,” he yelled. “Bravo.” 

“You shouldn’t let that child pound on the piano like that,” 
said Mary. “It costs a log of money to get it tuned.” 

“Silence please,” yelled John. “Can't you see that there’s an 
artist at work?” 

She sucked her teeth, turned her head quickly and walked out. 

Next to the living room door is a long staircase that leads to 
the bedrooms. My room is right next to John’s. It’s a nice room 
There’s a large dresser by the door with a mirror that is almost as 
tall as me and a large sheet hangs over the bed. There are two 
little chests full of toys by the closet and a large picture of Bugs 
Bunny hangs on back of the door. 

John taught me code, and each night we would play spy before 
going to sleep. I was a secret agent being held captive by the 
enemy and John was my contact. I would signal that I was in 
danger and he would tap a message on the wall telling me that help 
was on the way. We both would laugh and then I would go to 
sleep. 

The oak tree by the garden is John’s favorite place. He loves 
to sit high up in the branches and look out over the garden and 
into the open sky. He said that he could see the tips of the angels 
wings from the very top branch, but he would never let me come up 
lo see. He said that the tree was his special world and that no one 
was allowed in it but him. 

When I first came to this house, John would climb the tree 
ilmost everyday, but as time went by, he began to climb it less and 
ess. He just sat under it and stared at its large branches or into 
he garden. 

When his back was to the garden and his eyes were closed, I 
‘new not to bother him. Those were his quiet times when he 
vanted to be left alone. When he would let no one come close to 
im, not even me. 

He seemed to be having a lot more of those times. So did Aunt 
May and the others. They would get sad or angry for no reason 
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and begin to cry. I even saw John crying once. He was sitting by 
the window and staring out at the oak tree and tears were 
streaming down his face. 

“You'd better stop that,” I said as I brushed away his tears with 
my fingers. “You’re going to make the house float away.” He 
laughed and held me so tight that I thought I would burst. 

John began to go into town a lot. At first he would drive 
himself, but then Aunt May began to drive him. Whenever he'd 
come home, he would go straight up to his room. There was a big 
bucket next to his bed that he would stick his head into when he 
couldn’t make it to the bathroom. He said that the medicine the 
doctors gave him made him sick. I wondered why he took it if it 
made him sick. John said that he sometimes wondered too. 

We had to stop playing spy, because John started sleeping in 
the living room. “He's been a little sick lately,” Aunt May would 
say. “And he doesn’t feel like climbing up and down all those 
stairs.” Whenever I'd ask Aunt May what was wrong with John, 
she would say that I wouldn't understand and send me out to play. 

John didn’t climb the tree anymore or play spy with me but we 
still had lots of fun. He would tell me stories and I would paint 
him pictures. He said that my pictures were just as pretty as any 
of those on the living room wall. Better in fact because the ones 
in the living room were only copies of copies, but mine were 
unique. They were special because I was special. 

I once asked John what was wrong, but he didn’t get the chance 
to tell me. He was lying on the couch watching TV and I sat down 
next to him. 

“When are you gonna be all better?” I asked. 

He cut off the TV, then he held my hands and looked at me for 
a long time. 

“Remember when you had a stomach virus and I gave you that 
medicine and you began to fell better?” 

Yess 

“Well, sometimes medicine isn’t enough and...” 

“John,” interrupted Aunt May as she entered the room “You 
can’t tell that child that. It would be cruel. She wouldn't 
understand. 

“And what happens when...” 

“I said no, John,” she yelled. Judith you go out and play, I 
want to talk to John alone. You can talk to him later.” 

I never did ask John again. I started to a few times, but we 
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would always end up talking about something else like the time we 
put the frog in Mary’s pajama drawer. She was so mad that she 
didn’t speak to either of us for a month. We were always doing 
funny things to Mary. John said it was because she was the only 
one foolish enough to take him seriously. She was the only one 
who would react. 

There was a lot noise around here the other night. I heard a 
loud siren and saw flashing lights from my window. Aunt May 
wouldn’t let me go downstairs to see what was happening. She 
made me go back to bed. The next day, when I got up, John was 
gone, Aunt May said that he had to go away. That he hated to 
leave me but he couldn’t stay, and that I would see him again one 
day. 

It's been lonely around here and everybody’s been quiet and 
acting sad. I've been a little sad too, but Ill be alright when John 


comes home. 














Jo-Ann Wilson has a degree in journalism from New York 
University and is currently an editor/administrator for a 
national press association. Her short stories, poems, vignettes 
and articles have appeared in various publications, most 
recently, the premier issue of A Place to Enter. 
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Brian’s Room (Personal Essay)—by Thomas Jones 


I don’t know why I waited so long to write this when the 
incident happened so long ago. It must have been over two years 
ago that my roommate passed away. I hold a vigil for him yearly 
in my mind, though I tell no one his secret or mine. 

Brian arrived at the apartment on a sunny day, in the middle of 
June. He was the replacement for John, the roommate who had 
announced plans to leave in a couple of weeks. John was also the 
roommate who collected the rent from the rest of us and sent it to 
the landlord. He interviewed Brian, and after talking to him for 
over an hour, pulled me aside and said, “This guy will do fine 
here.” 

But I knew the real reason he accepted Brian. Because Brian 
was German, John thought, in his anti-Semitic mind, another Aryan 
Hitler-worshipper would be good for the apartment. 

After Brian announced his plans to take the room, John moved 
out and transferred the responsibility of collecting the rent to me, 
which I grudgingly accepted. The third roommate, Dave, who had 
survived the transition of rent and Brian's arrival, was rarely home 
and therefore didn't see much of Brian and didn’t know if John had 
left 

Dave and Brian were entirely different. Dave liked to play 
Mario Brothers all day long as would a child, but strangely, he was 
studying to be an ultra-sound engineer. His father was a doctor 
and therefore Dave knew things about medicine the average person 
would not. Strangely too, Dave would often drive to a friend’s 
house on Long Island, where he would get inebriated on alcohol 
and dance like a fool on the beach. 

Brian, on the other hand, liked to tend his plants. watch the 
Mets, and have friends visit. Unlike Dave, he was liberal and 
called President Bush crook-ed. Also unlike Dave, he was a church 
man. He never missed a Sunday and always talked about God and 
religion. On the door to his room hung a sign that read “My 
Strength Cometh From the Lord”. In his room, near his desk, 
stood a small lectern that I surmised he had acquired from his 
hometown church in Pennsylvania. From the look of his room, one 
would think that he was studying for the ministry, not that he was 
an employee of the same publishing company where John and I 
were employed. 
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As the days went by, Brian began to complain more about little 
things. Everything had to be just so or he would whine and 
complain like an anal retentive mother. Months went by, and as 
we came and went, Dave and I noticed that Brian was a bit weird. 
He put his potted plant in the middle of the tiny kitchen table on 
which we ate, and once when he picked up the plant to remove it 
from the table (per my scolding) some dirt fell into the milk of his 
cercal, I couldn't restrain myself from laughing. He deserved it 
for putting that stupid plant in the middle of the table. 

Then, suddenly Brian fell ill. He became pallid and limp, he 
struggled to climb out of bed, he walked with a cane, he vomited in 
the sink almost every morning, and the slow drone with which he 
spoke under normal circumstances became slower and more 
pronounced. Soon, we noticed that the hair on his head had 
become thinner and surmised that it was falling out. 

When asked, “What's wrong with you?” he would reply, “I have 
lymphoma.” 

Lymphoma, apparently, is a cancer that threatens white blood 
cells and attacks the nervous system, but if caught early, unlike 
AIDS, can be treated and arrested. It is a horrible, debilitating 
disease in any case. 

Dave, being the son of a doctor, deduced that Brian had more 
than just lymphoma. “I saw a tube of ointment for the treatment of 
shingles in his room. I think he has more than just lymphoma; I 
think he has AIDS.” 

I didn’t necessarily agree. 1 thought that perhaps Brian really 
did have what he said. I felt awful that someone, about the same 
age as l, was suffering so, but I felt helpless to do anything. All I 
could do was watch and hope Brian improved, even if he created 
problems for us in the apartment. He was a nice guy, a 
professional, and a proud man. He didn’t deserve to suffer. 1 felt 
sorry for him, yet somehow, he was so different, that I never 
managed to get close to him. I told myself that if he landed in the 
hospital, I would, out of human duty, visit him and provide as 
much comfort as possible. 

Brian’s hair fell out because of chemotherapy, and soon he 
needed a wheelchair to move around, as his legs became practically 
inoperative. A friend and I once carried him down the stairs into a 
cab waiting to take him to the hospital as an ambulance from that 
Manhattan hospital wouldn’t come out to the boroughs. Dave never 
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assisted with such matters as he was constantly out. It was as if he 
viewed the situation from afar 

Meanwhile, Brian had left his job and lived on Disability. His 
mother would call often to check his status. At first, I was uneasy 
breaking constant news of his deterioration, but soon had grown 
accustomed lo if not comfortable with it. After a while, we found 
living with him difficult, so his mother sent him into the hospital. 
I would visit him in the hospital whenever I could, which was more 
than Dave ever did. I was surprised and disappointed that Dave 
hadn’t made the time to visit such a sick man. But then, I 
remember Dave saying, “1 think we should wash the dishes in 
ammonia and hot water.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Well, it was a suggestion my father made,” he said. “Not that 
we could get AIDS from eating out of the same dishware, my father 
said, but to take extra precaution,” Dave added. 

I thought that was such a ridiculous statement, especially 
coming from the son of a doctor, one who should know better! I 
didn’t argue with Dave but withheld my comments. “Those are 
doctors...superstitious despite what they know,” I thought to myself. 

Well, Brian shortly became bedridden, like my ninety-four year 
old grandmother, last year, who lay helpless while nurses buzzed 
and fussed around her. Finally, Brian’s mother retrieved him from 
the hospital and brought him back home to Pennsylvania. I learned 
the agonizing news a few weeks after his return. One moment he 
seemed to be improving, and the next moment I received a call 
from his mother announcing that he was dead. 

“Im terribly sorry for you,” I said. “I’m sure you want to take 
home his possessions.” 

“We'll come tomorrow and take only a few key possessions. 
Anything we don’t take you can throw away.” 

That was something Dave and I could not do. After Brian’s 
Parents had come and taken what they wanted, we decided to divide 
up the remainder of his belongings between the two of us. Strange 
how when one dies, the surviving parties descend upon the 
deceased's belongings like a pack of starving dogs! 

As we were thumbing through his things, I discovered some 
typed manuscripts that Brian had prepared. They were descriptions 
of his massive alcohol and drug addiction when younger, his 
rehabilitation. his relationship with other men, his psychotherapy 
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for homosexuality. All of this, coupled with his chain-smoking, 
confirmed Brian’s diagnosis of AIDS. I had lived with a roommate 
who had AIDS! Apparently, Brian told his mother the same thing 
he told me—that he had lymphoma. Would I have shown the same 
concerns if he had told the truth when the illness first began? Or 
would I, like many others, have banished him from my life? 1 
wonder. 








Thomas Jones is the Publisher/Editor of Wings magazine, 
which is constantly in need of new material (prose) and 
financial contributions. 
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Window—by Matthew Wilson 


He was daydreaming. The secretary had told him Mr. Cooper 
was running late in a mecting, and that he would have to wait. 
Twenty minutes had passed, so he stopped trying to look serious 
and leaned back to let his mind wander. He was thinking of 
Oktoberfest in Munich, of getting drunk and dancing on tables, and 
throwing up on the subway, home. The secretary’s phone buzzed. 
It brought his mind back to the present. 

“Alright, Mr. Cooper is finished with his meeting. He'll be 
ready to see you in just a moment. Sorry you've had to wait.” 

“It’s really no trouble,” he said. 

The double doors to Mr. Cooper's office swung open and five 





"He was thinking of Octoberfest in Munich, of 
getting drunk and dancing on the tables, and 
throwing up on the subway, home." 





men dressed in dark business suits and colorful ties walked into the 
Teception area. They talked amongst themselves. There was 
something about lunch next Tuesday, and a softball game the next 
week. 

“My four year old has got a catcher’s mit already,” one of the 
men said. 

“Well, your team’s going to need all the help they can get,” 
said another. 

They all laughed. Four of the men stepped through the 
entrance door and out of the office, and the fifth, Mr. Cooper, said, 
“Well, we'll sce you later. Be sure to tell the wives I said hello.” 

“Will do,” came the reply. The entrance door shut. 

“Mr. Cooper, your three o'clock is here to see you” 

“Yes, of course. Good to meet you,” said Mr. Cooper. 

The young man, the daydreamer, was now standing. and he 
reached to meet Cooper's hand. 

“Come on into my office,” said Mr. Cooper, “and Suzy, hold my 
calls. Unless it’s my wife...then tell her I’m not here,” Mr. Cooper 
laughed. Suzy laughed. The young man smiled and breathed out a 
short chuckle. 
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They went into Mr. Cooper’s office. It was spacious, with a 
large desk in the middle. and three walls lined with books. The 
wall behind the desk was actually a window from floor to ceiling 
looking out over the river. 

“Have a seat,” Mr. Cooper said. He chose the chair on the left 
side of the desk, on the corner of which were several framed 
photographs, The photographs faced Mr. Cooper's chair, so the 
young man could only see the backs of the frames. Mr. Cooper sat 
behind his desk. 

“Okay, let me see....I’ve got your application here somewhere. 
Here it is...Well, the first question I like to ask all of our 
applicants, is what really made you respond to our ad, what really 
caught your eye? And this of course is only for our purposes, 
because we want to see if we're really bringing in the right people. 
the kind of people we want for our organization.” 

“Well, Mr. Cooper, the thing that caught my attention was that 
your company seems willing to hire people who have little or no 
experience in your field, but have proven themselves in other ways, 
whether it be higher education, or unrelated experience.” He knew 
it sounded dumb, but he thought it was what Mr. Cooper wanted to 
hear. 

Cooper was leaning back in his chair now, chewing on the end 
of his pen. He was scanning the application 

“You're a college graduate, I see.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Cooper. He spun off his chair and walked over 
to the window. “You were in Germany.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Were you in the service?” 

“No, sir, I was a student in Munich.” 

This was his excuse for going to Europe after college instead of 
starting a career. The truth was, he was not a student in Munich. 
He had traveled through Europe for three months and after running 
out of money, he decided to stay. He cleaned rooms in a hotel in 
Munich to support himself and took a night school course in 
German for foreigners. This was where he came up with the 
premise of being a student. 

“I see,” said Cooper. “Here it says you worked at this hotel.” 

“Yes, just part-time while 1 was studying.” Full-time, he 
thought, would be too degrading. but part-time sounded like any of 
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a thousand student jobs. 

“Uh-huh,” said Cooper. He scanned the application some more, 
then looked out the window at the view of the river. Several 
barges moved along steadily, and a fisherman dangled his line from 
a small outboard near the shore. 

“What do you think of my window?” 

“Pardon me sir?” 

“My window. The view. Do you like it?” 

“Oh, yes sir. It’s very nice.” He half-stood and peered out to 
indicate that he was paying attention. Cooper looked at the 
application again. The young man thought it was going badly. His 
mind started to drift. He thought of the picture frames in front of 
him. He wondered who were in the photographs. 

“You were a clerk at this store, this twenty-four hour place,” 
Cooper said. 

“Yes.” 

“And how long were you there?” 

“About a year.” 

“Did you handle moncy?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you worked in this landscaping job?” 

“Yes.” 

“What about this job? You were a cashier at this movie place?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you do any bookkeeping there?” 

“Well, just some light work. Cash balance, ticket count, bank 
deposit. The usual.” 

“I see.” Cooper passed over to the other side of his window 

The young man adjusted himself so he could face Cooper. He 
looked at Cooper's shoes. They were shiny loafers. He looked at 
his own shoes. They were plain back dress shoes he had bought 
while visiting friends in Verona. Ftalian shoes, he thought 

“You've bounced around a bit, haven't you?” Cooper said. He 
took his eyes from the application and looked at the young man 
who was his three o'clock appointment. The young man looked at 
Cooper. 

“Well. I like to think of myself as a Jack of All Trades.” 

Cooper went back to his desk and sat down. He began to 
explain to the young man how. because he was a college graduate, 
he might have the aptitude for an entry-level position. and that he 
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would have to start by taking an aptitude test which would cost him 
thirty-five dollars. By this time though, the young man had lost all 
intention of becoming employed on that day. His mind was back at 
the Oktoberfest, in a beer tent, singing, and dancing on the tables. 

“Well then. Think it over, and call me tomorrow if you want 
to set up an appointment for the test.” 

“Okay, Mr. Cooper. Thanks very much for your time.” They 
shook hands. 

“Suzy will show you the way out.” 

“Thank you Mr. Cooper.” He went out through Mr. Cooper's 
double doors. He asked Suzy where the men’s room was, and she 
guided him to an adjacent hallway, When he walked in, he 
checked to see if it was empty. He went to the sink and ran cold 
water over his hands, then splashed some on his face. He looked at 
his reflection in the mirror. He was twenty-five, but felt old. His 
hairline was receding. It had already been two years since he left 
college, and he didn’t know what he would do. Maybe he had 
made some bad choices. Maybe he had wasted too much time in 
Munich. Jack of All Trades. He thought it was a cool thing to 
say, but he knew it was dumb, probably blew the interview for him. 
That was the thing about being cool, it wasn’t always the smartest 
thing, like going to Europe instead of getting a real job. He pulled 
the paper towel dispenser and dried his face with the rough brown 
stuff that came out. 

He went out into the hallway again and walked over to a 
window at the end. It faced the same direction as Cooper’s 
window, but it was small, as natrow as the hallway itself, and it 
had a low sill, so he put his foot up and leaned toward it, gazing 
out at the river. He thought of his little attic room in Munich, 
how it had the tiniest window, how he had to open it wide and 
practically crawl out to see anything. He was proud of that little 
window, like Cooper was proud of his floor-to-ceiling number. 

Staring out at the river, his breath causing a little spot of fog 
on the window, he decided he would lean out, look around, breathe 
in the air on the other side. Like in Munich, he would be able to 
see a little wider, he could watch the barges move right to left, see 
them get larger as they came from the east and grow smaller into 
the west. He felt around for a handle, tried to figure out if this 
thing slid from side to side or swung open like a gate. But it was 
no good—it was one of those sky-scraper windows, the kind that 
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never open. 
Cooper can have his window, he thought. Cooper can have his 


damn window. 
He left—passed up the elevator, took the stairs instead, twelve 
flights, to the ground floor, and went out into the afternoon haze 


ee ee, 
Matthew Wilson was the recipient of a creative writing 
scholarship at the University of Louisville from 1994-95. 
Currently, he lives in Northern California. 
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Cadenzas In the Fog—by Dolores Mitchel! 


Was the beret a mistake? Do I look too classy to work in a 
dump like this? 

Marta Conner, half Polish, half Irish, was often taken as 
French. At eighteen, she already carried herself as if she were a 
head-turner—though nothing about her thin face, narrow eyes. 
crooked mouth, and the rightward twist of her nose made that a 
reasonable assumption. To dramatize her long-legged gait. she'd 
wrapped a trailing scarf, fashioned from drapery tics. over her black 
woolen second-hand coat. 

The factory she was about to enter, one of many in a warehouse 
district on Chicago's south lake shore, struck her as unloved by its 





"She'd gotten off the train three weeks 


before, eager to prove her maturity..." 





creator, who'd grafted wings onto a central brick block at lopsided 
angles. Like a blind surgeon. With less than thirty dollars in her 
pursc, she prayed she'd get the job as a clerk. / won't go back to 
Robie, Indiana! No dad since she was three, and her mom mostly 
drunk, it was up to her to earn tuition to study piano at a 
conservatory. She'd gotten off the train three weeks before, eager 
to prove her maturity, but initial nebulous visions of a job requiring 
personal graciousness and revolutionary ideas had failed to 
materialize. 

She entered a small reception room painted mud brown and 
boarding house green. Slapped on by painters who hated their jobs 
and the building. The receptionist, a black-rooted blonde, opened 
her window. handed Marta a form, and went back to a telephone 
conversation of “Hmm, mmm, uh uh.” 

Balancing precariously on the edge of a green metal chair, 
Marta filled out the form, hoping her interviewer would notice how 
elegantly she dotted her “i's” with floating circles and crossed her 
“Us” with wavy lines that resembled birds. Returning the form to 
the receptionist, she sat down and began to leaf through a trade 
magazine called LEATHER LINES 

A gray faced man in a gray suit came out of a gray door. He 
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was holding her application. Mr. Stern, Assistant to the Vice 
President. He talked about the rewards of hard work and loyalty to 
the company, and punctuated with gummy grins an explanation of 
the gencrous retirement benefits she could look forward to at sixty- 
five 

He showed her where to hang her coat, and she followed him 
into a barnlike, windowless room, lit by hissing fluorescent tubes 
along the ceiling. Some fifty women her mother’s age sat typing at 
four rows of desks. The slamming of typewriter carriages, the 
dinging of bells, the clicking of keys, assaulted her nerves. Not 
one of the women smiled as she passed, or even looked up. At the 
very back of the room, Mr. Stern stopped next to an empty desk 
and gestured for her to sit down. Here's your coffin. Please settle 
in. He explained her simple duties of typing customer names onto 
labels and left. 

Marta opened all seven drawers of her desk and assessed her 
wealth of labels, order blanks, carbon paper, envelopes, file folders, 
tubber bands, pencils, and paper clips. Her spirits lifted a little. 
She’d prove she could handle her job as well, or better, than the 
women who refused to acknowledge her existence with even a turn 
of the head. In a week or two, she’d be promoted, and her talents 
recognized. So, Miss Conner, you're convinced we can raise 
employee morale by redecorating? We'll give you a budget, an 
office, an assistant, and complete artistic freedom to carry out your 
vision. 

At first, she experienced almost as much pleasure from 
performing light, even strikes to the typewriter keys, as when 
executing a Bach fugue, but as she rolled in the fifth sheet of 
labels into her Smith Corona, she glanced at the wall clock and 
was shocked to see that only forty minutes had gone by. During 
the next hour, she had to exert considerable self-discipline to 
maintain accuracy and speed, and was grateful when the shrill of a 
whistle released her for lunch. In a steamy cafeteria that smelled 
of grease and cabbage, she sat alone, eating baked beans on toast, 
whilc watching her co-workers talking together at other tables. 

After lunch, she lectured herself about the importance of being 
even a small cog in an industry. By three, she admitted that typing 
shoe orders and playing Bach had only finger movement in 
common. By four. she'd decided: /'i! die if I stay. At the five 
o'clock whistle, she left the factory feeling as drained as if she'd 
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walked from Robie, Indiana to Chicago. 

Winter snows had recently melted, and the buffeting of a mild, 
green-odored breeze promised an early Spring. She walked through 
the open arms of a chain link gate, and over to the streetcar stop. 
where women had clustered, shoulders hunched and heads almost 
touching. A streetcar glided up. The women burst apart and 
charged the front door. Marta felt hands on her back, and then 
someone shoved her forward. She scraped her shin on a step, 
scrambled on, paid, and pushed towards the rear. Others pressed 
after her, until she could barely move or breathe, and could see 
little more than the column of hands that clutched the vertical 
metal pole on which she rested her forehead. 

Level with Marta’s eyes, a woman’s hand ablaze with rings 
grasped the pole with a fierceness that squeezed blood from the 
knuckles. The flashiest ring, an inch square glass ruby set in 
zircons and gripped by golden claws, summed up for Marta all she 
never wanted to become. After some twenty minutes of a joiting 
ride, sickened by smells of cheap perfume and wet wool, she pulled 
the overhead cord. The streetcar slid to a stop , and she squeezed 
out the rear exit. 

As fog from the lake wrapped her in a clean, damp cocoon, 
streetcar clangs softened to the clicks of a windup toy, then to a 
noiseless throbbing in her ears, She found herself in a 
neighborhood of brownstone two-story houses, with bay windows 
and small, columned porches. Through lit windows, she could see 
bookshelves and pictures on walls, and in one room, several people 
were drinking wine and laughing together. As she strolled, the 
awfulness of the day began to fade and a sense of expectation to 
grow, as if some higher force—God, Nature, Destiny—had meant 
her to get off at that very stop to walk in just this direction. 

As if to affirm her intuition, a violin began to play a soaring 
melody, which she couldn't identify—perhaps an improvisation on a 
theme from Mozart, from its otherworldly beauty. She followed the 
music, which seemed sometimes closer, sometimes farther away, 
through increasingly narrow streets that broke from rectangular 
blocks to wind in unpredictable patterns. A cadenza cascaded down 
from the sky. A thrill ran through her, as visions flashed in her 
mind. Old lace. Magnified snowflakes. Cut glass. The music 
seemed a living force, without a player. With each leap of sound, 
she inhaled deeply and sensed her being expand, and as the music 
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fell. she exhaled and seemed to dissolve into the fog. 

The music stopped. She held her breath, afraid her heart might 
stop. too Some twenty feet ahead. the fog parted to reveal a 
wrought iron gate. She went closer, fascinated by iron prongs 
twisted to resemble the tendrils of a vine. Beyond the gate, 
untrimmed shrubs were beginning to sprout around a set of French 
windows so grimy they might not have been washed for a decade. 
Inside, a table lamp sent a golden glow into an otherwise unlit 
room. She leaned over the gate, not daring to open it, but 
exploring the room with her eyes—a roll top desk cluttered with 
books, a sofa draped with a fringed shawl, and stacked on the floor, 
what she thought must be music folios. 

She jumped at a movement on a table by the window. A man’s 
hand rested on the bridge of a violin. Had it not been for the 
slight movement, the long, pale fingers might have been sculpted 
from wax. The hand opened. Thumb and little finger stretched 
sideways. center fingers touched, and the hand glided into the air 
like a gull riding an updraft. The gull-hand (strings of yarn 
dangling from a sleeve like a pair of legs). dipped, spiraled, and 
floated back down to the table. Marta’s spirit had risen and fallen 
with the flight. Again, the hand soared, this time hovering inches 
from the lamp, fingertips reddened by the light. The palm pushed 
out, pulled back three times, and suddenly the hand began to finger 
the air with intricate precision—as if striking along the neck of a 
violin. In her mind, Marta heard a melody so ethereal it brought 
tears of gratitude to her eyes. 

She longed to open the gate, knock on the door, and become the 
man’s friend. His shoulder came into view. He began to turn 
towards her. When he was still faceless, whether through 
embarrassment, or through wanting him to stay a mystery, she 
looked away, then ran back up the crooked street. After a few 
blocks, she slowed to a walk, and, hands thrust deeply into her coat 
Pockets, began to finger the imagined melody against her hips. 

She reached a block of expensive apartments along the shore of 
Lake Michigan. crossed the boulevard, and sat down on a park 
bench. She felt intensely alive. There was a painful, stretching 
fecling in her heart, as if her spirit had expanded so that it could 
touch every other spirit in the world. She thought of the woman's 
clutching hand that had so repulsed her. We become what we do 
Poverty and repetitive work in ugly surroundings had sculpted the 
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woman's hand. Her shyness began to leave her. She got up and 
walked back in the direction of the musician’s house not knowing 
what she would do when she got there. She walked at a light, 
quick pace, humming the melody he’d played as she remembered it. 
How strange to be alive. How can people live as if life is so 
ordinary? 

Having come what seemed the right distance, she slowed to 
watch for the turn into the twisting streets, but the blocks remained 
rectangular and repetitive. Looking around, she realized the houses 
were of brick rather than stone. She tried several right angle turns, 
but soon found herself back at the lake shore again. She crossed 
the boulevard and stood listening to waves crashing in the 
blackness. Their pounding gradually numbed her pain, and a gray 
weariness took its place. As a policeman walked towards her, she 
sighed, and went to look for a streetcar stop. 


The memory of the musician stayed with her. Sometimes she 
wished she’d found him again and sometimes she was glad he’d 
remained a mystery. She gave him a name, Andre Zavala. He was 
nearly seventy, once a famous concert violinist, now fallen on hard 
times, but still a consummate artist. Eyes the color of a sunlit sky 
glisten within a deep frame of bone, and though some might find 
his gauntness a little frightening, to her, this gives him a look of 
ascetic integrity. 

Through the year she worked at the shoe factory, he was always 
there to remind her of her goal. Many evenings, in her rented 
room, they'd talk about life, about art, and she’d confide her hopes 
and fears for the future, holding nothing back. While at the 
conservatory, he encouraged her to persist, and even now, when she 
gets a harsh review, he has only to raise an ironic eyebrow and 
wink to make her laugh. 

At the end of a concert, in the improvisations on a theme that 
have made her name, just as she’s sure she’s reached her limits of 
inventiveness, she catches sight of Andre, fingering the air above 
her head, and risks another leap. Together, buoyed up by gasps 
from the audience, she and Andre soar higher, a pair of butterflies 
wearing out their wings. And, practicing late into the night, when 
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her husband, a corporate lawyer frowns and urges her to come to 
bed, yet again she will strike the keys to a resistant passage from a 
sonata. while Andre Zavala whispers in her car, You and I know 
the joy of pain in the service of beauty. 


Uy 





Dolores Mitchell has studied fiction writing at Northwestern 
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PLAYS 





Telemachus Triumphs—by Mark Blickley 


Characters: 

Wally Leggit—A recently retired bus driver, aged sixty five. 

He is quite out of shape. 

Myrile Leggit—A slim, athletic woman, aged sixty. She’s married to Wally. 


(The curtain opens on a very neat, very masculine study. Stage right is the 
doorway entrance to the study where we see WALLY seated in a stylish desk 
chair that he slowly wheels over to the desk. The chair seems to be attached to 
him as he kicks out his legs to gain momentum and direction; in fact, he could 
almost pass for a strange new kind of insect. WALLY could leave the chair 
any time he wishes, but he has no desire to, He's a perfect example of inertia 
in motion, When WALLY reaches the desk he pulls a large World Atlas out 
of a drawer and begins to thumb through it. Suddenly we hear a woman's 
scream. His wife, MYRTLE, bursts into the room on rollerskates, holding a 
cage.) 


MYRTLE: He’s dead! He's dead! Telemachus is dead! He’s dead, Wally! 
Telemachus is dead! (WALLY GRABS THE CAGE, EXAMINES IT). I was 
watching him running the wheel like he always does, like he loves to do, and 
then he just sort of squealed and flopped over. I can’t believe Telemachus is 
dead. 


WALLY (examines gerbil with his finger): He’s gone 


MYRTLE: Oh, Wally, it’s so cruel. He was the sweetest gerbil we ever had. 
How could he leave us? 


WALLY (upset): I don’t know, Myrtle. I don’t know! You say he was on his 
wheel when it happened? 
MYRTLE (nods): He was hitting such a graceful stride when it... 


(MYRTLE covers her face with her hands as WALLY pulls out the tiny 
odometer attached to the wheel) 


WALLY: My God, look at these figures! Telemachus put three tenths of a mile 
on his odometer since | checked it last night. 


MYRTLE: You can’t be serious. Let me see. (SHE SKATES OVER TO 
WALLY) 
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WALLY (visibly shaken): It’s not fair! He had so much further to go. 
(PAUSE) I guess the little fellow went out in his prime. hitting his stride. You 
can’t ask for a morce noble death 

MYRTLE: What? Spinning himself into a grave is a noble death? 


WALLY: Why can’t you offer me some comfort? I loved Telemachus much 
more than you'll ever know. 


(MYRTLE skates up behind WALLY and puts her arms around his neck) 
MYRTLE: Yes, I know. 


WALLY: I felt... felt as if you'd given birth to him, Myrtle, that he was really 
my son 


MYRTLE: Oh, Wally, that’s disgusting. 

WALLY: How can you call love disgusting? 

MYRTLE: Love's not disgusting but the papers on the bottom of his cage are. 
Ifyou felt so strongly about Telemachus how come I always had to change the 
papers? 


WALLY: He was my baby, my baby. I always thought of him as a tiny 
Rumpelstiltskin, majestically at his wheel, spinning out golden love. 


MYRTLE: He did have a rather strong smell, Wally. 
WALLY (in tears): He was a good boy. A hard working boy. 


MYRTLE: But he never got anywhere. Wally. Do you think Telemachus lived 
a full life? 


WALLY (jolted): Of course he did! What kind of nonsense are you talking! 
MYRTLE: He lived in a cage. Wally. 
WALLY: So? 


MYRTLE: He lived in a cage and ran around in circles. 


RALLY: Why are you being so cruct? What was the alternative? Have you 
"gotten the time you set him loose in the garden? 
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MYRTLE (shivers): 1...I don’t want to think about it. 

WALLY (holds the cage up to her face): Look at him! Look at the 
boy! Yes, he lived in a cage. Yes, he ran day and night on his 
wheel. But what happened the time you decided to give him his 
freedom? The day you put him next to the cucumbers and told him 
he was free? 


MYRTLE (shaking): 1...1 don’t remember. Leave me alone, Wally. 
I don’t want to think about it. 


(MYRTLE grabs for the cage, WALLY pulls it away) 


WALLY (angrily): What happened to Telemachus the day you 
locked him out of his cage? 


MYRTLE (holds up her arm as if fending off a blow): 
He...squealed. 


WALLY: That’s right. And what else did he do? 
MYRTLE: He peed on the turnips. 
WALLY: That's right. And what else did he do? 


(At this point MYRTLE is skating around the room as WALLY 
chases after her in his desk chair) 


MYRTLE: I don’t remember. 


WALLY (like a petulant child): What else did he do? What did he 
do? What did he do? What did he do? What did he do? 


MYRTLE (spins, faces Wally): He...can away from me. 

WALLY: That’s right. And when was the next time you saw him? 
MYRTLE: Stop it, Wally. Stop it! It’s too horrible! 

WALLY: Myrtle! When was the next time you saw Telemachus? 
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(MYRTLE breaks down in tears and puts her head in WALLY’s 
lap) 


MYRTLE. The next time ] saw him was down the road by the 
Flanagan properly 


WALLY: And where was he? 

MYRTLE: | told you. At the Flanagans 

WALLY: Where was Telemachus, Myrtle? 

(MYRTLE jumps to her fect, skates over to a corner and screams) 
MYRTLE: He was inside! He was inside their Great Dane’s mouth! 


WALLY: That’s right! He was being chewed up by the Flanagan 
dog. And you called it freedom! You called it a gift! 


MYRTLE (near tears): How did I know he... 











WALLY (interrupts, wheels over to her): I rescued him. I gave 
Telemachus a second chance at life! (MYRTLE IS CRYING) He 
had a quality cxistence. Telemachus had love, security, food, clean 
Papers. But more important he had a purpose, a mission. He had 
motion! 


MYRTLE: But he never got anywhere. Wally? He just went around 
in circles. 


WALLY: What's wrong with circles? What shape is your wedding 
ting? 


MYRTLE (looks at hand): A circle 


WALLY: That’s right. Don't you understand that when Telemachus 
traveled in a circle he viewed life at every possible angle? 


MYRTLE: You know, I never thought of it like that 
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WALLY: It’s true. 


MYRTLE: You have such a brilliant mind, Walter Leggit. Are you 
ashamed of having me as a wife? Am I too dull? 


WALLY (kisses her): What, are you kidding? Any woman who can 
produce such off-spring (HOLDS UP THE CAGE) is worth her 
weight in gold, Rumpelstiltskin or no Rumpelstiltskin. And 
speaking of golden rumps...(HE SQUEEZES MYRTLE’S BEHIND) 


MYRTLE (giggles, pulls his hand away): Stop that! Don’t be so 
fresh in front of Telemachus, He’s still warm yet. 


(WALLY gazes at the cage and gently pats it) 


WALLY: Telemachus was all man. He’d have understood. 
(PAUSE) I miss him. | miss my baby, sweetheart. 


MYRTLE: We can get another pet, Wally. 
WALLY (sighs): I suppose so. But can he be replaced? 


MYRTLE: Oh, come on, Wally. Telemachus is the seventh gerbil 
we've had in the past three years. 


WALLY (shakes head): Yes, but none of them racked up the 
mileage old Telemachus did. I guess the little darlings are built for 
speed, not endurance. IIE pick up his successor tomorrow morning. 
MYRTLE; Wally... 

WALLY (in deep thought): Yes? 

MYRTLE: Dear... 


WALLY: What is it? 


MYRTLE: Honey, do we have to get another rodent? Can't we get 
a dog or cat this time? 
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WALLY: Absolutely not! 





MYRTLE (getting angry): Why not? Why can’t I have a pet I can 
pick up and hug? What's wrong with a cat? 


WALLY: They're lazy. They sleep twenty hours a day. 


MYRTLE: Then let’s get a dog. A strong, energetic dog. They 
can last twenty years. 


WALLY: Oh, great! Can’t you just sec us in twenty years, bent 
over and using a cane, walking a dog? Besides, ever since I pulled 
Telemachus from the jaws of that Great Dane, I hate dogs. All 
they ever do is piss on your tires. 


(MYRTLE furiously skates over to WALLY and snatches the cage 
out of his hands) 


MYRTLE: I’m going to bury him in the turnip patch! (SHE 
SKATES OUT OF THE ROOM) 


(WALLY wheels himself over to the door, cups his hand to his 
mouth, and calls out to his wife) 


WALLY: No, don’t bury him there. Turnips grow below ‘the 
ground. I don’t want Telemachus sharing his space with anything 
else. Plant him in with the cucumbers. (HE SLOWLY WHEELS 
BACK TO HIS DESK AND SHAKES HIS HEAD) | guess people 
deal with their grief in different ways. (PAUSE) Where was I? 


(WALLY picks up his World Atlas book and flips through the 
pages as he slowly spins in his chair. His spinning becomes faster 
as he excitedly turns the pages, until his chair whirls out of 
control) 


Mark Blickley's story, "Kiwi" appeared in Wings, Fall 1994 
(Yol. 4 #1). 
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